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The University of Jammu & Kashmir 

SIXTH CONVOCATION - 17th SEPTEMBER, 1955. 


I am grateful to the University of Jammu 
and Kashmir for giving me this unique oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to you today. 


Kashmir ever having been a great centre 
of learning and art, it is right that it should 
have a full-fledged university where the great 
old tradition could be blended with the Sciences 
and Arts of the modern age - a university which 
ma y seive as a centre of study and research 

The great learned men and the renowned 
artists of old Kashmir, whose powerful minds 
and creative hands have left, during long cen - 
tunes, their mark on the philosophical, literary 
and industrial heritage of this land, remain living 
modeis for us. It behoves the present generation 
and those yet to come to emulate the glorious 
achievements which these men have left us 
Their lives, as Longfellow put it, are like “foot- 
prints on the sands of Time”. They remind us 
that we also should “make our own lives sublime”. 




One of the most outstanding intellectual 
gifts which Kashmir has given the world is 
that book of fables and ethics, known as 
“Panchatantra”. It was in the 6th century A. D., 

by name, 

visited this beautiful land in search of the herb 
that would make man immortal. Instead of the 
herb, he discovered the book whose wisdom 
and lofty teachings are a panacea which could 
give life even to minds that are half-dead. 

This book named in Pahlavi as “Pandnama 
Kalilak-o-Dumnak”, was later translated from 
Pahlavi into Arabic. The title given was 
“Kitab-Kalileh-ve-Dimneh”. And from Arabic it 
found its way into Latin and, subsequently, into 
nearly all the languages of the world. Fortunately 
for us, it is still with us and it occupies a 
distinguished place in universal literature. 

It is only befitting that the building of the 
young University of Kashmir should have five 
lofty doorways, each symbolizing a chapter of 
the Panchatantra viz., Philosophy, Literature, 
Law, Medicine and the Fine Arts. 

For thousands of years, Iran and Kashmir 
have shared common thoughts and an^ancient 
cultural heritage which extends to Cervtral and 
Western Asia. The dwellers of our two beautiful 
countries, who have drunk from the benign 
springs of the high mountains, have also absorbed 


that an Iranian physician, Burzooyeh 
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the water of life from the literary and scientific 
springs. 

Today, when we stand at the threshold of 
a great cultural revolution in West Asia, it 
seems worthwhile for the peoples of these countries 
to continue that traditional exchange of views 
and ideas. There is many a lesson to be learnt 
from each other’s social and historical experiences. 

Sa’adi, the great Persian poet, gave us a 
universal motto when he said: 





(The bird does not approach the bait 

when it sees another bird in the net; 
Take warning from the afflictions of others, 
So that others may take heed of thy advice.) 


We, in Iran, as also our contemporaries in 
most of the West Asian countries, are passing 
through a new phase in the evolution of a 
culture which is trying to keep pace with the 
change of times. We are thus placed in similar 
circumstances and it would not be inopportune 
if my Kashmiri brethren benefit from the experien¬ 
ces of the social revolution that has taken place 
m Persia. The Chinar tree which was first brought 
to this charming valley from Iran, has since 
adorned and embellished its natural beauty and 
it gives us a good counsel; that is, in our own 
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times too, we could transplant many a seedling 
of social experience from one country to the 
other, for Kashmir and Iran continue to share 
several analogous features. 

Today, I shall confine myself to a few of 
these common features only. 

A century ago, free and compulsory primary 
education, as understood today, was prevalent 
in only a few of the West European countries. In 
Iran it was years ago, when primary education was 
made compulsory for all children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years. 

Again, until thirty years ago, most of the 
cities of Iran had very few schools for girls, 
and co-education at the primary stage was un¬ 
known. But the revolution that has taken place in 
Iran in the field of education, has resulted in 
a large number of new primary schools. Today, 
even the smallest village in the farthest region 
of the country has schools where boys and girls 
receive instruction, separately or jointly. Primary 
education is free and education at the other stages 
reasonably cheap. 

It is, therefore, heartening for me to note that 
students in Kashmir are provided free education 
at all the three stages i. e., in the primary and 
secondary schools and at the University stage. 
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This in itself is a strong evidence of the keen 
interest taken by the Kashmir Government in 
the spread of knowledge in the State. 

The point that I want to impress upon you is 
that emphasis must always be laid on the spirit 
rather than the letter, quality of the schools not 
their quantity. The syllabi should be so planned 
that the young are enabled to fully cultivate 
character and self-confidence. Our schools and 
universities should be able to turn out men of 
action and determination, men who consider the 
fulfilment of their personality in straightforward¬ 
ness, sincerity and piety as more valuable than 
the accumulation of wealth or acquisition of rank or 
superficial pomp and grandeur. 

In a country like Kashmir, where Nature is 

so generous and people have an innate taste for 

arts and industries, the syllabi should, on the 

one hand, aim at the development of agriculture, 

horticulture and sericulture etc., and, on the 

other, lay equal emphasis on the progress of 

handicrafts and industries. Instead of encouraging 

theoretical sciences, children should be instructed 

in the practical arts so that they can become 
useful citizens. 

People need education more than instruction. 

They should cultivate humane virtues and good 
manners and such qualities as truthfulness, chastity, 
modesty, bashfulness, charity and generosity. In 
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general, philanthropy should be thoroughly imbibed 
by all the young men and women of the country. 

In Iran, as in many of the eastern coun¬ 
tries, the syllabi of secondary and higher education 
pay little attention to these basic principles. 
Consequently, the young men and women who 
come out of the institutions are dull, fickle- 
minded and timid. Their dash and daring is confined 

o 

to finding some means of livelihood from the 
Government Treasury. They look up to the Govern¬ 
ment to provide them jobs. This is the worst 
of defects in the syllabi of modern schools in the 
East, and it has deservingly evoked severe criticism 
from educationists and thinkers I trust education in 
Kashmir will remain unmarred by this blemish. 

The linguistic question constitutes one of the 
serious problems of education in this State. Every 
child in the State is expected to know three or even 
four languages: the mother tongue, Urdu, Hindi and 
English - to be able to learn modern Sciences and 
Arts. Obviously, a mastery of three languages, 
besides the mother tongue, is a very heavy and 
unendurable burden on the students at the 
secondary and advanced schools. It is a problem 
to be tackled by the Boards of Education and 
your educationists. Some arrangement must be 
arrived at whereby students should be required 
to know two languages only, as is the ease in 
Iran, Turkey and the Arab countries. In the 
absence of such an arrangement, a waste of precious 
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time in the acquisition of the extra two languages 
will handicap the students in learning modern 
Sciences and imbibing culture. 

It would not be out of place if I refer to 
the value of time. From what I have observed, 
it appears to me that in this land, where Nature 
has been most generous and bountiful in every 
way, there are still some people who do not 
believe in the value of time. Every hour and 
minute in human life should be regarded as a 
priceless investment and made to vield the 
maximum profits. Again Sa’adi has said: 

(He who spent his life unprofitably 

Has thrown away his money before he had 

bought anything.) 

In English too there is a well-known proverb 
which says, “Time is money”. But the number 
of your gazetted and non-gazetted holidays seems 
much more than what is necessary. I think you 
have about fifty-four holidays besides Sundays 
every year. During these holidays the Government 
offices, markets, banks, schools and other institu¬ 
tions remain closed. We must reflect on the 
immense waste of man-power on account of 
unnecessary holidays. And what an enormous 
loss is inflicted on the economic life of Society 
by so colossal a waste of time! 
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Until some time ago, we in Iran also suffered 
from the malady of numerous holidays. But 
experience taught us that the number of holidays 
in a year should be reduced to fourteen or fifteen 
days only- the Ids and mournings. In this way 
a great deal of economy has been effected in 
social life. 

While speaking about the spread of education, 
it would be relevant to say something about the 
revolution that has overtaken large parts of west 
Asia, in Muslim countries, in regard to the position 
of woman. 

Until half a century ago, the women of Iran, 
like the women of most Islamic peoples, observed 
'purdah. Half the body of Society, therefore, 
remained inactive. Since purdah was abolished, 
women have emerged from their bondage and 
seclusion, and they have assumed their rightful 
position in their countries, on the same level as 
men. They have realized that the Almighty placed 
both men and women on a footing of equality 
so far as the acquisition of knowledge, earning 
of livelihood and finding of solutions to the other 
problems of life are concerned. No wonder the 
Prophet of Islam said: 

(Quest for Knowledge is the duty of every 

Muslim, man and woman.) 
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The women of Iran have also realized that 
purdah does not mean the seclusion or confinement 
of woman. Nor does it aim at paralyzing half 
the body politic. What purdah meant to 
inculcate was the acquisition of such virtues as 
Pietv, chastity, modesty and purity of mind and 
heart. This realization has given birth to the 
feminist movements in Eastern countries. There 
is little doubt that the girls now studving in the 
uni\eisities will not only prove to be good 
mothers, but also accomplished teachers, talented 
doctors and skilful nurses. Amongst them would 
also be many who would distinguish themselves in 
various fields of life so as to serve their countries 
ably. I hope the Muslims of Kashmir will take 
a lesson from our experience, and will strive all 
the moie to emancipate their women. 


Another problem in the social life of Kashmir, 
which is shared by all the countries of West 
Asia, is that of public health and hygiene. 


Religious canons and practices at one time 
provided the basis for the rules of hvgiene. Today 

however, hygiene rests on the sturdy pillars of 
medical sciences, physiology and bacterioWv 

bv # 

If in the ancient days ablution and bathino- 
'\eie prescribed as a compulsory duty and the 
ic igious rules laid down that “Cleanliness is a 


' * 


UaJJl 


) 


part of faith”, ( 

in our days natural science" Ls^taughf us that 
"ashing the body with a water which is clean and 
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free from harmful germs and poisonous salts is 
necessary for the health of the body. 

In most West Asian countries which lie in 
dry and barren deserts, the people are faced with 
a scarcity of water and water is a great problem in 
their towns and villages. 

How regrettable, therefore, and at same time 
surprising, it is that the peasant or the boatman 
of Kashmir, who spends practically all his days 
and nights on water, should fail to wash his body 
or perform ablutions. If this is so, he disregards 
an important injunction of religion. 

Thanks to science, the campaign against, 
diseases and epidemics, like malaria, dysentry, 
typhoid, typhus, tuberculosis, and cholera etc. 
has been rendered easy in modern times. Our 
doctors and physicians know very well how to 
cure them. The broad principle in public health, 
however, yet remains that “Prevention is better 
than cure”. All of us, individually and collectively, 
men and women, old and young, should take 
precaution against everything that gives rise to 
disease. 

The majority of people in West Asia who 
live in villages are denied the blessings of hygiene. 
Most of the census data pertaining to these 
areas reveal disconcerting figures of loss of life, 
due to lack of cleanliness. Ever since, however, the 
people have been taught by their Governments the 
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ways of sanitation, of destroying the anopheline 
mosquitoes and germ-laden flies and ever since they 
have acquired the habit of drinking clean water 
and eating simple and healthy food, pre¬ 
pared from disinfected vegetables, the dangers 
of the epidemics and diseases have been reduced 
considerably. 


The age we live in is the era of enlight¬ 
enment, fraternity and brotherhood. Just" as 
the particles of the Universe owe their glow to 
the rays of the Sun, the light of Knowledge 
also should enrich all equally. All human beings, 
irrespective of their colour, creed and sex, Tre 
equal recipients of the gifts of God. If anything 
distinguishes them, it is their virtue and good 
moral character; for, in the estimation of God 

“The most honoured among you is the most pious 
of you all”. 


r ^l <lJ| &X* r .^Jl I 


Let us, therefore, abstain from mutual dis- 
sensions and bigotry, the relics of the 
ignorance and darkness, 
amicably as plants in a 


Let 


age 


of 


us 


same gardener. 


live together 
garden planted by the 


( p a Ji h t, fi '- e of Peaceful eo-existence 

Min “If t 7 f ° rth b >' «>* learned Prime 

' ’ ‘ ' ' n0t ° n 'y 'ead the social 

g ups, nations and peoples of the world to 

prosperity, but , if pursued in the 
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individuals, they are sure to bring them also 
happiness and contentment. The Valley of Kashmir 
is like a home, with high mountain walls around 
it. The inhabitants of the pleasant valley are the 
children of this family. The mother of this family 
is the fertile land which nurtures its sons lovingly. 

The time has come when all members of 
this family should join hands like brothers and 
sisters and forget their racial and religious 
differences which are a matter of the past. They 
should live together in peace and prosperity and 
have faith in the fact that if they reform them¬ 
selves, God will grant them every success. And 
before I take leave of this august audience, I should 
like to conclude with a wise statement in the 
Holy Quran:- 

(Verily God does not change a people until 

they change themselves.) 


% 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU & KASHMIR 

Eighth Convocation - 19th October 1957 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Graduates of 
the year, Ladies and gentlemen. 


I am grateful to the authorities of the Uni¬ 
versity for the honour they have done me in 
asking me to address the Convocation this year. 
I am always happy to meet young men and wo¬ 
men on the threshold of their life, and my 
pleasure today is the greater because of the special 
position that Kashmir occupies in the history of 
Indian culture and civilization. Kashmir is literally 
^ meeting place of the world. Here have blended 
ideas and ideals coming from East and West and 
North and South. Here from the earliest times have 
met men and women of many races and regions who 
aye built for themselves a heritage rich in content 
and multifold in its composition. 


Nature herself has marked out Kashmir as an 
area where diversities are held in a common syn¬ 
thesis. We have here some of the most magni¬ 
ficent snow-ranges of the earth. We have also 

r«u e °f the greenest valleys that have de- 

ig ted the heart of man. The combination of 
mountains and lakes, of uplands and valleys and 
of forests and rivers has made Kashmir one of the 
most beautiful regions in the whole world. It was 
not without reason that the Mughal Emperors 

described Kashmir as a veritable paradise on earth. 

If nature is bounteous, rich and diverse here 
land 15 cult 7 e , and philosophy of this beautiful 

the garden of Eden, Adam and Eve were reum- 

and ^ gracious . valley of Kashmir. Amarnath 
and other caves in its mountains have been regar- 
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ded as the abode of divinity. Buddhism found here 
one of its earliest centres and spread its message 
of compassion and understanding to far-flung reaches 
of Asia. It is widely held that one of the twelve 
lost tribes of Israel found a haven of safety and 
peace in this beautiful land. There is also a 
tradition that Christ did not die on the Cross 
but wended his way to Kashmir and passed his 
days in peaceful contemplation of the beauty of 
nature and the nature of God. 

Whatever be the truth or otherwise of these 
legends/one fact is certain. Kashmir has extended 
its hospitality to all modes- of thought, religion 
and life. Muslims, Hindus ; and Buddhists lived and 
live in peace in the shadow of its mountains. 
The clash between the Shaivaites and Vaishnavites 
has no echo here, for both Shiva and Vishnu 
have found a home in the heart of Kashmiris. 
Here we have Muslim saints expounding the 
beauties of Vedanta and Brahmin savants seeking 
inspiration from the teachings of Islam. If the 
main glory of Indian civilization has been the 
realization of unity in the midst of diversity, 
surely Kashmir is pre-eminent even in India for 
her achievement in this field. 

I congratulate the young graduates of the year 
for both their heritage and their opportunities. 
After centuries, India is literally on the march 
again. There is a stir of life throughout the length 
and breadth of our vast and ancient land. This 
is true of the whole of India and has a special 
significance in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
The sloth and despondency of decades has been 
shed. We are attempting today to remake the face 
of the country and the mind and heart of the 
people. It is the privilege and the responsibility 
of the young men and women of today to share 
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in this task and contribute their share to the 
emergence of a richer and more glorious culture 
in this our ancient land. 


The future of a country depends on its youth 
and among the youth the educated have a special 
role to play. They have to supply the leadership 
in the different spheres of national life, and 
education is an instrument for preparing them 
for this special role. That is why we find the 
people in all advanced and democratic countries 
keenly interested in the nature and scope of 
education, but to be effective, their interest should 
be healthy and informed. It is good that in India 
also, the people are concerned with education, but 
it is not so good that the attitude is often one 
of ununderstanding censure. It has unfortunately 
become almost a fashion to make convocation ad¬ 
dresses the occasion for the condemnation of our 
educational system. I do not deny that our edu¬ 
cational ideals and practices need change and 
reform, but I do not believe that they merit the 
sweeping condemnation so often meted out to them. 
They have defects but they also have merits and 
they have served us well in certain respects. De¬ 
fects should certainly be removed but the convoca¬ 
tion is hardly the place for such scrutiny or evalua¬ 
tion. 


The convocation is essentially a day for the 

young. It marks a definite parting in their lives. 

i ill now they have been pupils watching tire 

course of events. From now on, they will be 

increasingly actors on the stage of life. It is there- 

ore more appropriate to consider on such occasions 

tie values they have imbibed and indicate the 

challenges which await them on the threshold 
or their life. 
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Before I attempt either of these tasks, I would 
like to dispel one misunderstanding. It is some¬ 
times said that the Indian youth of today suffer 
from a sense of frustration and lack of opportunity. 
This is a complaint which I for one have not been 
able to understand. There may have been causes 
for such complaints in the past but the sky is 
the only limit for the young men and women 
of modern India. Formerly, political subjugation 
and all its attendant disabilities imposed many 
burdens on India youth. Today in a free country, 
whose future they are themselves going to fashion, 
there should be no cause for a sense of restraint 
or restriction. 

Young men and women of India have no reason 
today to feel any despondency on personal grounds. 
Many fields formerly closed to them now wait 
their attention and service. Nor is there any justi¬ 
fication for any loss of spirit on the national 
account. The goals we have set before ourselves 
in the economic, the political, the social and the 
ideological field make India today a land of ex¬ 
pansion and hope. In sheer achievement, what 
India has done since independence is remarkable 
from many points of view. We started with defi¬ 
ciencies that had accumulated during two centuries 
of political subjugation. This led to economic 
impoverishment, intellectual defeatism and social 
stagnation. Within ten years of independence, many 
of these evils have been successfully challenged 
if not wholly overcome. The villages of India 
which have not changed for thousands of years 
are being transformed before our very eyes and 
old disparities between town and village slowly 
but steadily reduced. Illiteracy is being liquidated 
and the basic causes of poverty removed. What 
more can the young want than to share in this 

glorious and creative adventure? 
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This then is an age of aspiration and hope 
for India. The aspirations and hopes can however 
become realities only if we learn from our past 
experience, and avoid mistakes and dangers that 
led to national disaster. That experience teaches 
us that conservatism and adherence to sectarian 
interests have been our greatest enemies. Factional¬ 
ism arises whenever people lose their sense of 
justice and fairplay. Conservatism is another name 
for the loss of intellectual resilience. One aspect 
of this conservatism is the tendency to resist new 
ideas. The other is an unintelligent adherence to 
old beliefs and customs even when they have out¬ 
lived their utility. Nations become conservative 
and sectarian only when there is a loss of spiritual 
energy. It is on record that in ancient India, 
philosophers and thinkers questioned even the 
ultimate assumptions of thought. Students asked 
fearless and searching questions which often baffled 
the teachers. Islam also began as an intellectual 
rebellion which sought to replace revelation and 
authority by rationalism and intellectual judgment. 
Unfortunately for India, this spirit of enquiry 
and questioning had disappeared by the time Islam 
appealed on the Indian scene. The most undesirable 
effect of this growth of conservatism was the 
loss of the scientific spirit among the Indian 
people. Babar, when he first came to India, was 
intrigued and puzzled by the intellectual apathy of 
the masses in a country where individuals showed 
such extraordinary intellectual acumen. 

"The loss of the spirit of questioning and rebel¬ 
lion dulled the edge of the Indian intellect. The 
result was intellectual, moral and spiritual stagna¬ 
tion. The loss of intellectual resilience led to 
a weakening of the moral fibre. Once a people 
*ve VP the pursuit of truth for its own sake, 
they become worldly-wise in a narrow sense. In 
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such a context, selfish considerations tend to over¬ 
power national intersts. It was because .'of this 
deterioration in national character that a hand¬ 
ful of the British could subjugate India and hold 
her under domination for almost two centuries. 

British domination over India has been res¬ 
ponsible for many evils in our life. It has however 
rendered one great service by challenging the old 
systems of belief and fostering the growth of a 
new intellectual curiosity. The western system of 
education and acquaintance with English language 
and literature are perhaps the greatest gift that 
the British people brought to India. Together 
they opened out new horizons of thought and 
experience to the Indian people. British literary 
and political ideas had a tremendous impact on the 
Indian mind and inculcated a new emphasis on 
individual liberty and constitutional rights. Western 
education brought the Indian mind into touch with 
the scientific temper of the Western world. There 
was initially a loss of balance and some Indians 
dazzled by the achievements of the West sought 
to forget their own past. This was, however, a 
temporary phase and soon the study of Western 
modes of thought revived interest in the study 
of our own heritage. Discovery of the West thus 
led to a re-discovery of the East. 

Once the Indian mind regained its resilience, 
it could no longer be circumscribed by the forces 
of reaction. Not that all Indians became free all 
at once. Even today, the forces of reaction are 
powerful over large sections of the people, but 
the most vigorous elements in the nation broke 
the old shackles of conservatism. The attainment 
of political liberty thus became merely a question 
of time. It is significant that India’s greatest 
political figures have also been pioneers in her 
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intellectual renaissance. Starting from Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, we have a succession of leaders whose 
political activities were matched by their intellec¬ 
tual vision. Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi, C. R. Das and Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru 
and Radhakrishnan have all contributed as much 

to the intellectual as to the political re-awakening 
of India. 

Throughout her long history, India has sought 
to combine the values of many civilizations and 
many cultures. The Indian renaissance has charac¬ 
teristically made the same attempt. We rediscovered 
our own heritage in the effort to gain the freedom 
or the Western world. India has thus become the 
-heritor of- the traditions of East and West. In 
the days of her glory, India was remarkable for 
er power of assimilating values from many sources, 
it is only when her life became stagnant that 
s e lost the capacity of assimilation and synthesis. 

e impact of the West has revived her intellec¬ 
tual energy. If this energy is maintained and we 
accept new values with enthusiasm and discrimina¬ 
tion, we can confidently look forward to a new 
flowering of the Indian genius. 

A convocation is the occasion when the young 
graduates should consider the values they have 

p 11 t f y om t; heir education in the university. 

erhaps the greatest value which the modern 
university has contributed to the youth of India 
s t e development of intellectual resilience and 
a spirit of scientific enquiry. Their attitude towards 
innovations explains why some people have pros¬ 
pered while others have faded from the pages of 
nstory. Today the willingness and the capacity 
to accept new challenges are conditions not merely 
or progiess and prosperity but for very survi¬ 
val. Improvements in the means of communication 
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have unified the world in a way where peoples 
and communities can no longer live in isolation. 
It is easier to move from one part of the world 
to another today than it was to move from one 
city to another within the same country in the 
past. Different societies are thus coming increasingly 
into contact with one another on the physical plane. 

Even more important is the increase in the 
facility of communication in the world of ideas. 
Formerly even the most revolutionary idea moved 
slowly from one region to another. The Buddha’s 
message of understanding and compassion did not 
reach any country outside India for several cen¬ 
turies. Today, any event or idea in any part of 
the world can be known in any other, part almost 
simultaneously. Increasing use of mass media of 
communication has not only accelerated the move¬ 
ment of ideas but also increased enormously the 
volume of their pressure. Neither physical nor 
mental isolation is possible in the modern world. 
Any attempt at shutting our windows and denying 
the impact of the outside world is fraught with dan¬ 
ger to the welfare of the country and the nation. 

The educated young men and women of India 
are fortunate for they have inherited the traditions 
of both East and West. They can repudiate any 
part of their heritage only at their peril. This 
is perhaps the greatest value which education in 
modern universites has brought to the youth of 
the country. The challenge which awaits them is 
to translate into reality the ideas and ideals they 
have thus inherited. Synthesis of opposites has 
been one of the major achievements of Indian 
culture in the periods of its vitality. Synthesis of 
opposites, and indeed on a far greater scale, is 
the task which faces the Indian youth of today. 

One of the most significant symbols of our 
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attempt to reconstruct our national life is to be 
found in the two Five-Year Plans we have framed. 
This is not the occasion to attempt a detailed 
analysis of their nature and scope, but one may 
point out that perhaps their chief merit arose out 
of their combination of economic means and social 
ends. One feature of this is the judicious dis¬ 
tribution of emphasis between heavy industries and 
consumer goods industries. There will always be 
scops for difference of opinion about the balance 
between them. There is also a marked difference 
in approach to the problem in democratic and 
communist countries. In free enterprise economies, 
the balance is achieved through the competing claims 
of different demands on resources and is conti¬ 
nually shifting. The results are not always happy 
because the prospects of profit are not always com¬ 
mensurate with the needs of soical welfare. That 
is one reason why no economy is today left com¬ 
pletely to free enterprise. Some governmental control 
in the allocation of resources is found even in a 
country like the United States. At the other ex¬ 
treme, countries like the Soviet Union have deter¬ 
mined the allocation of resources between heavy 
industries and consumer goods industries on consi¬ 
derations which often sacrifice the present to the 
future. Many of the stresses which have in recent 
years developed in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe are due to this disproportionate bias towards 
heavy indust] ies. This has kept the standard of life 
artificially low and at times deprived people of even 
necessary consumer goods. The Indian Plan has avoid¬ 
ed both extiemes. Even communist economists have 
recognised this superiority of the Indian Plan and 

hailed it as worthy of emulation by other coun- 
tries of the world. 

The second great merit of the Indian Plan 
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has been derived from its practical and pragmatic 
approach. It has not proceeded on any doctrinaire 
basis but sought to combine in judicious propor¬ 
tions public and private enterprise in the develop¬ 
ment of the nation’s economic life. The con¬ 
cept of a mixed economy has till now paid India 
good dividends. One of the major causes for the 
success of the first Five-Year Plan was the con¬ 
tribution of the private sector. It is also generally 
recognized that in spite of the steady expansion 
of the public sector, the private sector will continue 
to play an important role in Indian economy. The 
Indian pattern is thus mixed in a double sense. 
It is a judicious mixture of development between 
heavy industries and consumer goods industries and 
also between public and private enterprise. 

That the Indian Plan is mixed in a double sense 
as followed from our decision to accept demo¬ 
cracy as our pattern of Government. Our Plan 
has attempted to carry out national economic deve¬ 
lopment, not through uskases and dictation but 
through persuasion and co-operation. Our aim 
throughout has been to harness public enthusiasm 
and support for all our development programmes. 
The existence of unused reserve capacity in the 
economy may have been one reason for the absence 
of any strain during the First Plan, but the major 
factor responsible for its success was its democra¬ 
tic appeal. Some of the stresses and strains in 
the Second Plan are perhaps inevitable, as it started 
from shortages and inelasticities, but if the people 
make the necessary effort, these can be overcome. 

There is and can be no difference of opinion 
that the programme of heavy industrialization must 
be carried out. This is necessary in the country’s 
interest, but the interests of democracy demand 
that the shift of emphasis to heavy industries does 
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not lead to undue scarcity of consumer goods. The 
crucial question is to decide what amount of present 
sacrifice is justified in order to secure a given 
future output on a given future date. Rapid indus¬ 
trialization has meant inroads on capital resources 
at a rate which left little surplus resources for 
investment in the sector of consumer industries. 
This explains why our Second Plan has tried to 
meet the demand of consumer goods with the least 
possible fresh capital investment. In principle this 
is a correct decision, but we have to weigh care¬ 
fully if the allocation of resources for the purpose 
has given enough consideration to the urgency of 
meeting the growing demand for consumer goods 
without a time lag. 

There will always be room for difference of 
opinion on the allocation of resources between 
uifferent sectors of the national life. It is the 
essence of democracy that such differences must 
be debated in the open and decisions reached by 
a consensus of opinion. Public debate is a great safety 
valve in a democracy, and at the same time the 
reason for its ultimate triumph over any other 
form of government. In fact, history proves that 
m spite of popular prejudices to the contrary, - de¬ 
mocracy is the most efficient form of government 
mankind has evolved. It is true that there are strains 
and stresses in a democracy, but in the end, such 
strains and stresses are far less than those that develop 
in any form of dictatorship. 

I have {laced these thoughts before you, for 
n 1S 6° in g to be increasingly your privilege and 
your responsibility to meet these challenges and 
iind solutions to these problems as they arise. Life 
is a continuous struggle, and the greater the pri¬ 
vileges you enjoy, the greater the intensity of the 
struggle you will have to face. Hardly one person 
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in a hundred in each generation receives the gift 
of higher education, and their responsibility is 
correspondingly greater than of those who are 
denied that opportunity. We are seeking to 
change the basis of our economic life and convert 
a predominantly agricultural economy into a mixed 
economy of industry, trade and agriculture while 
avoiding the strife, the sufferings and the injus¬ 
tices which accompanied the early phases of the 
Industrial Revolution. We are striving to bridge 
the gap between village and town and combine in 
a new synthesis the special merits of rural and 
urban life. We are working to incorporate in our 
culture the value of individual initiative and per¬ 
sonal freedom while retaining the equally impor¬ 
tant values of respect for authority and social res¬ 
ponsibility. We want for our people the mate¬ 
rial comforts enjoyed in the West but we want at 
the same time to cherish and enrich our spiritual 
heritage. Our constitution is inspired by the ideal 
of economic, political and social justice and equality 
of all in the eye of the law. All these ideals 
demand a combination of intellectual daring and 
intellectual humility and a spirit of toleration that 
is the essence of higher education. 

To the young graduates of the year, I would 
say that these are the values you have inherited, 
these are the challenges that await you. May the 
future justify the hopes we have built on you 
so that your university, your country and the 
world may be the richer because of what you 
have learnt from East and West and the past 
and the present. 
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Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

Members of the Senate, Fellow Students, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : 

I consider myself privileged to address 
the Convocation of the University of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The academic field has remained out 
of my bounds so far. For a man of the world 
like myself, it is one which, commanding respect 
and admiration from a distance, acquires a sanctitv 
that makes one shrink even from a gentle touch. 

our hancellor, with his winning ways, has 
tempted me into this sanctum sanctorum and I 
discharge this freshly acquired obligation in the 
spirit of a new experience and a new venture. 

am quite sure that in that task I shall have 
youi m ulgence as well as your consideration. 

Of nniv B ° th ? S 3 partici P ant in, and as a student 
of, politics in this country and generally as its 

a ert citizen I have often asked myself during the 

years that preceded and those that followed 

Independence as to, what precise outlook a student 

should have not only towards his immediate 

preoccupations in the class-room and other incidents 
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of academic life, but also in respect of his future 
wider fields of activity. The unrest that covered 
the country during the long and arduous period 
of this struggle for freedom has left a trail of 
bitter agitational approach to the problems of life. 
Many of them participated in that struggle at an 
age when the whole future was inviting them to 
“fresh fields and pastures new". Speaking person¬ 
ally, I am one of the products of that struggle. 
In the struggle they received the baptism of fire, 
became hardened, and are today the proud 
inheritors of their sacrifices with a spartan out¬ 
look and faith in traditions and modes of life 
which take them back to the past rather than to the 
promised land of the future. At the same time 
with the boundaries of enlightenment increasing 
at a quick pace particularly after the last war, 
the isolationism which breeds conservatism is fast 
disappearing and the human mind is acquiring 
new knowledge and new experiences which are 
widening our frontiers and fast changing our 
outlook on every day problems and giving us a 
new hunger and a new appetite. 

3. In this mixed atmosphere of attachment 
to a receding past and of acquisition of new 
and greater enlightenment, of the generation of 
new hopes and aspirations, and of the influences 
of cultures and philosophies which are no longer 
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as strange as they were, a mere student is bound 
to feel somewhat at the cross-roads bewildered 
as to which road to take in order to reach a 
happy destination. In the past a student had 
the constant shelter of his home, the learned 
guidance of his teachers, the inspiration of religion 
and the rules of good conduct which the code 
of ethics and morals prescribed for him, and the 


stresses and experience of a life which followed 
tlie familiar groove in surroundings of comparative 
peace and clam and lesser stress of mental turbu¬ 
lence. Today the stress and strain of life and 
the pace of living are rendering the shelter of 
home much less effective. Mass education and 
th_ desire for quick results in encompassing it 
is making the teacher less and less a guidin'* 
force. Religion and rules of conduct are with- 
rawing into the background owing to the pressure 
o questionings and assaults of scepticism. Life 

j%r- eC ? ming more c °rnplex, more turbulent, more 
d. f.cuU and more and more of a probkm ; Qn 

l S , lde! ; t ; student f '"d S discontent, d.sillusion- 
en and disconcert without the balancing factors 

of steadtness restraint, philosophic calm and right 
fa. h and behef. I„ , he field of culture and 
en lghtenment, he is overpowered by a mixed 

variety of choice and often succumbs to the 
appeal of senses rather .than reason. 
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4. The prospect of Independence and the 
hope of freedom and democracy offered to the 
budding youth a fresh opening and a fresh faith. 
Our achievements since Independence have not 
belied these hopes and to my mind should justify 
that faith. After all, no country in the world 
has had to put up with so many problems in 
such a short time with such few immediately 
available resources. Lest I should be held guilty 
of any exaggeration I should like to recall to 
the audience the conditions, almost of the Civil 
War pattern that prevailed immediately before 
Independence, the threat of balkanisation that 
seemed imminently menacing, the prospects of 
dislocation and disorganisation that were enter¬ 
tained with relish by obstructive forces both in- 
side and outside the country, the economic 
difficulties that we inherited from the War, and 
alas, the blood offering which we had to make 
to the newly acquired diety. Thanks to the 
inspiration and influence of the Father of the 
Nation, the vision and broadmindedness of our 
Prime Minister, and the wisdom and statesman¬ 
ship of the late Sardar Patel, we mastered most 
of our initial difficulties. Peace was maintained 
due largely to the teachings we had imbibed 
from Bapu and the measures taken under the 
Sardar's guidance for our safety and security. 
The miracle of integration of the country was 
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achieved by the deft hands of the Sardar to the 
amazement of his contemporaries and astonish¬ 
ment of the world at large. The administrative 
systems were kept intact despite the many factors 
that gave a jolt to it. The farsightedness and 
vision of our Prime Minister brought us fresh 
laurels abroad. Through the stimulus and guidance 
provided by him we embarked successfully on 
the new ventures of Five Year Plans which are 
slowly but surely pulling us out of the economic 
morass in which we found ourselves in 1947. 
The wounds of partition were healed by the 
soothing touch of our policies and achievements 
and today there is no gainsaying the fact that 
threatened disasters of those days have become 
a thing of the past and we have acquired a place 
of honour and prestige in the comity of nations 

on account of our domestic and external achieve¬ 
ments. 


n 5> Durin g this period we have given the 

Country a constitution which is a compendium 
o the collective wisdom of other countries and 
ourselves but which has on that account not 
su er.d SO much from the practical deficiencies 
xvhich normally manifest themselves in an eclectic 
product. On the other hand it is becoming some 
sort of a model for other countries. It is one 
thing to adopt a constitution but it is another 
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to work it in the spirit in which it was adopted. 
From that point of view again, the history of 
the last 9 years has shown that we are becoming 
more and more constitutionally minded and our 
democratic principles and practices are acquiring 

a grip over the country which has enabled us 
successfully to meet a recent challenge in a far 

corner of the country Other countries have had 
a much longer period of adaptation and consoli¬ 
dation of constitutional practices than we have 
had; still we have imbibed them in a manner 
that would do credit to countries with a longer 
democratic history. Not only do we have a well 
established rule of law in our Country but we 
are actually implementing it in practice. We 
have also achieved in a short time two other pillars 
of freedom, namely, right of free expression and 
of free association. Simultaneously we have given 
a new turn to our development activities by ba¬ 
sing them on public cooperation and the pre- 
dominence of public interest. The growth of 
political, social and cultural institutions during 
the last 12 years has been remarkable both in 
volume and in extent. Hardly has any field of 
social activity worth the name remained uncove¬ 
red. In the field of recreation and provision of 

public amenities, our progress has been steady 
though not so remarkable. We have had few 
international achievements to our credit in the 
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field of sports but our sports organizations and 
activities are still in a somewhat preliminary 

stage and suffering from lack of funds. But the 

gains even in this somewhat neglected field 
have not been negligible. 


6. It is true that many problems are still 
awaiting solution. I am painfully and closely 

aware of the fact that our food problem remains 
as bristling with difficulties as before ; the in¬ 
creasing number of mouths to feed and the drain 


on our resources due to heavy imports make its 
solution pressing and urgent. The general problem 
of poverty and want despite the fulfilment cr 
near fulfilment of two Five Year Plans still remains 
quite extensive and needs as intensive study and 
remedial measures as before. We have to battle 
ceaselessly with anti-social elements which misuse 
the shelter of our democratic constitution. Threaten - 
ing clouds are overhanging our frontier horizons. 

The dislocation and discontent caused by social 
and other reforms have left focii of disruptive 
elements. We have yet to go a long way before 
we can congratulate ourselves on having tackled the 

real problem of nation . building _ the lmprovemem 

of the individual citizen in body and mind and 

culture blbin§ , Cath ° licity of outlook and 

ulture on which the success of democracy so 

much depends. We are slowly but surely building 
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up our economic resources and strength ' but 
the pace sometimes seems too much but often 

n we consider the leeway 
that we have to make up and the deficiencies 
that we have to cover. The process of pouring 
new wine into old bottles is giving rise to diffi¬ 
culties which are increased manifold owing to 

the preponderence of the older variety. Never¬ 
theless we are achieving a dynamic progress of 

our society though in the process we are perhaps 
creating more pronounced foes than acquiring 
convinced friends. 

7. Normally the measure of success we 
have achieved in grappling with the much more 
serious problems that faced us at the time of 
Independence should give us more confidence to 
deal with them in the future. But from the 
growing volume of doubts and criticism, which 
it should be idle and profitless to pretend to 
ignore and definitely disastrous to belittle or 
side-track, it w’ould appear that we have so soon 
outlived our undoubted achievements. Public 
memory is proverbially short but that by itself 
would not explain this unfortunate development 
in our political atmosphere, unless it is assumed 
that we have a shorter memory than our other 

earthly contemporaries. It is possible that an 
explanation may be found in the lack of study 


i 
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in retrospect or our inability to put the achieve¬ 
ments and problems in their proper perspective 
of surrounding atmosphere and condition. But 
perhaps the true explanation is the wide margin 
between the expectations of a population with a 
growing awareness of our shortcomings and 
defects and an increasing knowledge of the advance¬ 
ment in other countries and the actual realizations 
of a people handicapped by the backwardness 
of the past, the shortage of available technical 
and other resources, the defects inherent in a 
country with a long history of orthodoxy and 
obscurantism and the shrinkage of foreign exchange 
so essential to a developing economy. The com¬ 
parative dearth of the restraints exercised by sober 
study over wild aspirations, by self-discipline 

over wanton extravagance, and by self-realisation 
over wishful exaggerations is unfortunately leading 

many of us into paths of destructive criticism 
which are the easy resorts of frustrated hopes 
and unfulfilled ambitions. It is likely that by 
our own pronouncements we raise expectations 
which we are unable to fulfil or by our professions 
we set up standards which we are unable to 
practise or sometimes by our plans we project 

targets which we are unable to achieve. But I 
feel that whatever may be our shortcomings or 
lack of qualities which promote sober study. 
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self-discipline and self-realisation, we are entitled 
at least to a balanced consideration of our achieve¬ 
ments and failures and then to a pronouncement 
whether we have done or are doing our respective 
jobs truly and well. If this is done, I have 

no doubt about what an impartial verdict would be. 

8. Ladies and Gentlemen, I have deli¬ 
berately referred in brief to the balance-sheet of 
the last 12 years not so much to help in the 
process of stock-taking as to emphasise the need 
for a correct assessment of ourselves and others 
and then to come to the conclusions as to our future 
course of action and policies. Those of us who are 
apt to look westwards or northwards for inspiration 
and guidance should do well to remember that 
no country can adorn itself with borrowed 
feathers for long. Moreover our present achieve¬ 
ments are inevitably linked up to a greater or 
less degree with the legacies and failures of the 
past. Countries which have made rapid progress 
in the last century, whether in the West or in 
the East, whether in the North or in the South 
of us are those which all along have enjoyed the 
fruits of freedom, have had opportunities, full or 
partial, to exploit their human and material re¬ 
sources, have retained initiative and resources, for 
the extense and magnitude of their own drive for ad¬ 
vancement and have had time and resources to attain 
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the development of the individual on desired lines. 
We in this country have acquired all these only 
during the last twelve years. Whilst other countries 
have had years of industrial revolution, We 
are still getting out of the stage of being mainly 
producers of raw materials; whilst others have 
had more than enough time to build up scien¬ 
tific, technical and other strength, we are still 
in the process of doing so. Others have had 
years in which to settle their pattern of education, 
culture and enlightenment. We are still trying 
to evolve it and are meeting with difficulties atten¬ 
dant on confusion in our own minds, on orthodoxy 
and backwardness in our own ranks, and on the 
absence of a clear definition of our own approach 
and mental outlook. If to this we add that we 

are performing a great democratic feat over a 
large country with a diversity of human, social, 
geographical and other circumstances and con¬ 
ditions and without the normal aids of a well- 
informed and constructively critical public opinion, 
a well established, responsible and extensive press 
and solidly based and sound political and social 
organisations, the picture of our handicaps as 

compared to other countries would be more or less 
complete. 

9. Friends, as one who has learnt so much 
from the experience of life, who has enjoyed so 
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many friendships, who has had opportunities of 
dealing with many thousands of people in all 
walks of life, who has tried to serve numerous 
social organisations to the best of his ability and 
who has had opportunities of studying people 
and conditions of other countries, I should like 
to appeal to you to consider dispassionately 
whether the maladies from which we are suffer¬ 
ing in political, economic or social fields, are 
not inherent in the conditions of our own mental 
and physical make-up and our own manner of 
living and thinking. If we have to make quicker 
progress towards the solution of our problems 
with the handicaps and limitations to which I 
have referred, it is incumbent on us to deal first 
with this internal problem present in all of us 
to whatever walk of life we may belong or to 

whatever organisation we may be affiliated. In 
the process of dealing with a vast country and big 
masses we are apt to ignore the individual even 
though it is the conglomeration of individuals 
which gives both the country and its masses the 
reality of existence. The crisis in character to 
which I have referred elsewhere in another con¬ 
text is the crisis that is prevalent in all of us. 

10. To some extent almost every human 
being is a bundle of complexities and contradic¬ 
tions ; a balanced and disciplined person even 
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though uneducated is much less of it than an 
educated person unsure of his mind, uncertain 
of his ideas, unconcerned about the needs of his 
physique, and uninstructed in the real art of 
living and mutual adjustment. Impatience of 
achievement is, within limits, a spur to action 
but unbridled and headlong rush of activities is 

a sure passport to disaster. Half-baked ideas, ill- 
digested and ill-absorbed, may enable one to pass 
off as a more advanced person than a poor 
villager but the continuous process of mental 

imbalance and indigestion from which he suffers 
makes his existence a problem to himself and 
his contacts. Our educational institutions with 

few exceptions have become more the vehicles 
of mass education than the agency of specialised 
attention to the needs and requirements of indivi¬ 
dual students. The intimate and lofty relation¬ 
ship that existed between the teacher and the 
taught years ago is becoming a thing of the 
past. On one side the demand for talent is 
increasing in almost goemetric proportion, on the 
other the supply of good material in relation to 
that demand is shrinking. The result has been 
that the influence of education and educational 
institutions on the individual is declining and the 
latter sails on the sea of life without the gear 
that will keep his course steady and sure. 
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11. As if it was not enough that this great 
formative influence in nation-building should suffer 

from this deficiency, we are adding to its reper¬ 
cussions by such quick and diverse changes in 
the pattern and content of education that we are 
apt to lose sight of their cumulative effect on 
the average student. After all the aim of true 
education is to impart such intellectual, moral and 
physical instruction to the individual as would 
make him a good and useful citizen of the country. 
Patriotism by itself is of no avail to a country 

unless it is usefully and devotedly placed at its 
disposal. It is the function of education to cana¬ 
lise patriotism into channels which utilise it to 
its best advantage. I should like to ask my 
listeners how many of our educational institutions 
and how much of our education achieve this 
indispensable objective of true education. With¬ 
out this it is impossible for any State to realise 
its justification-the welfare and happiness of every 
citizen. Stevenson has defined a happy man or 
a happy woman as one who is a radiating focus 
of goodwill and whose entrance into a room is as 
though another candle had been lit. I should 
again like to ask you how many of such persons 
are either turned out by educational institutions 
or later appear on the scene of activity in the 
country. They say that the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton and Harrow 
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and that the success and prosperity of the British 
during the last 100 years rested on the efficacy 
of their education and soundness of their educa¬ 
tional institutions. Both are illustrations of what 
a sound and healthy system of education can 
achieve in character building and how that charac¬ 
ter building prepares a citizen to discharge his 
responsibilities in the wider theatre of life. Can 
we lay any similar claim to the success of our 
educational systems and institutions even after 
adapting the role of education to the art and 
conquests of peace and nationhood from that of 
war and imperialism as in the saying to which I 
have referred ? 

12. To the deficiencies of our education we 
have to add the lack of many other assets in our 
domestic and social equipment. I have already 
referred to the declining influence of home and 
religion both equally basic and necessary comple¬ 
ments to education. A child, the poet says, is 
the Father of the man; that is so true, as we 
all can testify from our own experience. But 
the influence of religion is a counter to the 
distracting thoughts which a world full of strife 
and conflicts, of rebuffs and inequalities, and of 
stress and strain generates. Without it the fabric 
of the individual cannot withstand successfully 
either the onslaughts of misfortune or the demora- 
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lisatidrt of misery. You have heard of the influence 
dt playing fields on the British character. How 
many of our boys and girls are able to claim 
that advantage or that essential equipment ? 
The influence of playing fields is not only on 
the body but also on the mind; the spirit of 
healthy rivalry that it generates, the comradeship 
that it engenders and the team-spirit it inculcates, 
all are necessary equipment to a democratic 
Citizen. The opportunity of playing fields missed 
during the years that matter never recurs. To 
my mind the physical education of our children 
and youth is a sine qua non of our progress in 
nation-building. Yet if you consider how much 
We spend on this essential equipment in relation 
to the numbers involved you will find that the 
provision is just the proverbial pittance. 

4 

13. Next to the playing fields, is the in¬ 
fluence of cultural and other recreational activities. 

A Nation's health is indexed by the cultural 
activities it promotes and the recreation it seeks. 
i haVe referred earlier to the spurt in these 
activities noticeable during the recent years. Here 
also without disparaging our achievements I feel 
that greater attention is needed to quality than 
to quantity and so far as recreational activities 
are concerned, there should be a positive drive 
for outdoor hobbies and healthy recreation at all 
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ages. The older generation needs recreation no 
less than the younger ; both have equally to imbibe 
more and more of culture. It should therefore 
be the endeavour of the State to supply the want 

of both. How big is the gap and how much 
more is needed I shall leave to all of you to 

assess as I am quite sure you feel the lack of 
it as much as I do. 

14. If we are to take care of the individual 
as much as we need in the interests of the com¬ 
munity and the country, it is necessary that our 
State policies should seek to establish and 
promote institutions which can make up the de¬ 
ficiencies that exist and seek to restore to the 
homes and religion the healthy influence that 
they must possess. I do not conceive of this 
role of the State in the narrow sectarian or fa¬ 
natical sense but in the broad and liberal sense 
in which modern times require it. The influences 
to which I have referred are the influences of 
the spirit; any regimentation of these influences 
would do violence to that spirit to a degree that 
will breed a doctrinaire or indoctrinated 
approach which is a negation of human dignity and 
humanism itself. The spectre of totalitarianism 
stalking life in its finer elements is as foreign 
to our traditions and being as it is to democracy 
itself. On the other hand, I plead for that high 
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standard if one has to deal with a mass of in¬ 
dividuals with varying tastes and needs and diffe¬ 
rent vision and outlook. In my judgment more 
havoc is being wrought in our daily lives by 
rigidity and faddism, narrowmindedness and 
parochialism, imposition and intolerance than by 
orthodoxy and obscurantism. I would therefore 
press in matters of State policy exercising for¬ 
mative influence over individuals, for a broad 
and liberal approach based on human needs and 
psychology and a reformative moulding rather 
than a stony rigidity. 

15. Fellow students, in this long yet brief 
survey of our basic social needs in terms of our 
achievements and failures I have indicated to you 
the paramountcy of building up the individual 
with a view to making him a useful limb of the 

society and a good citizen of the country. We 
of the older generation have lived through 

momentous times; the spirit of the nineteenth 
century that projected itself over about a quarter 
of the twentieth has now yielded itself in our 
own lives to a revolutionary transformation. The 
one dominating note that runs through this transfor¬ 
mation is that of scientific inquiry and scientific 
advancements. In the old days, the swimming of 
a new star into an astronomer's ken was hailed 
as a great achievement, today it is the conquest 
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of space and the despatch of missiles to other 
heavenly bodies that holds the field. This 
transformation is being achieved at a heavy cost 
of men and materials. It has taken two bloody 
world wars to produce a scientific spurt which 
has diverted our attention partially from ours to 
other planets. Even the Sun in its distant fire 
and splendour has not escaped the searching eyes 
and penetrating instruments of man. 


16. You are thus on the threshold of new 
vistas and new developments. Your country—the 
motherland we all love and revere—cannot claim 


to be the leader of this change. Today it is no 
more than an interested spectator but I have no 
doubt that with the small but fruitful beginnings 
that we are making in this line and the remarkable 


progress we have made in other directions during 
the last 12 years, we shall soon experience the 
effects of this transformation. The new situations 
will demand, even more than the old ones did, 
the best in you. You have therefore to analyse 
yourself in terms of what I have placed before 
you and in the context of these developments 
and assess for yourself how equipped you are 


to meet the challenge and requirements 


of the 


new age of missiles, sputniks and luniks (a healthy 
variation from the lunatics we ascribed in the 
old days to the influence of moon ! ). What 
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I have placed before you as our achievements 
and failures and what I have set before you as 
our problems is to enable you to think seriously 
and hard on the lines which I feel are basic 
and material to your very existence in the world 

of today. Considering the conditions and circums¬ 
tances in India, few countries in the world have 
received from their Government in the last 12 
years as much as you have done. It may not 
be adequate; it may not at all be what you 

fe # 

need; some may be which you can usefully dis¬ 
card or throw away. But by and large the 12 years 
in this country have shown remarkable progress and 
have equipped you much more to meet the new 
challenge than would have been the case in 12 
decades before Independence. 


17. Your outlook today may be coloured 
by your own frustrations, your own confusion of 
mind and sense of bewilderment or borrowed or 


indoctrinated ideas. But if you have cultivated 
or still cultivate the true sense of perspective 
and assess the recent past in the context in which it 
happened you will agree that your leaders deserve 
more of praise than reproof. The hall mark of a true 
student is the turning of his scientific mind and 
fresh intellect not only to his events and surround¬ 
ings but also to himself. An attitude of self-right¬ 
eousness or the habit of fault-finding of others 
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is a negation of true scholarship or foreign to 
real studentship. Today you have a knowledge 
which eluded the grasp of your predecessors 
and a society which has in it the germs of dynamic 
progress. It is for you to acquire those assets 
and virtues which would enable you to discharge 
your responsibilities adequately and well in the 
fast changing pattern of life. You can do that 
not by shutting yourself out of the healthy 

influences to which I have referred nor by 
minimising the country’s achievements which are 
undoubtedly there nor by ignoring facts which 
exist despite indoctrinated beliefs to the contrary 

but by fully profiting from the good, both actual 
and potential that is there in those influences 
or achievements and by facing squarely howsoever 
unpleasant and disconcerting they may be. 

18. You of this University have blessings 
which others less fortunately placed lack. In 
this valley of beauty and peace you have sur¬ 
rounding scenes which, even without the material 
comforts which others can boast of, help one to 
be calm and contented both with the world and 
its Creator. You are receiving education virtually 
in the laps of Nature. It is true that history has 
been unkind to you. Your valley has witnessed in 
history s long and tortuous course miseries and 
misfortunes which few other areas in India have. 
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But the time for all that is past. Today in 
association with India, the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is discovering its genius and carving 
its own niche in the world community. Your 
development and progress are the anxious .con¬ 
cern, not only of yourself but the whole of India 
and are being realised at a pace which is re¬ 
markable in terms of the backwardness of the 
past You have every reason to be proud of 
your State s achievement and confident of your 
future. That is more than could have been said 
of you or anticipated twelve years ago. We are 
all imbued with a spirit of comradeship and 
fellow-feeling with you all and have no 
doubt that soon you will take your place with 
the other youth of the country on level terms 
of intellectual and material equipment. I am 
sure that you will along with them play your 
due part in meeting the problems of the New 
Age. 


19. Ladies and Gentlemen, one word more 
and I have done. Often in the past it has fallen to 
me to plead for different causes before different 
audiences. Today I plead before you for the cause 
of this great country of ours the future of which is / 
linked with the hopes, aspirations and achievements 
of every one of its millions of citizens. I would 
beg of you to think dispassionately over the 



problems which I have covered in this rather 
brief discourse over the basic current needs of 
the country. Let each one of you by your thoughts 
and their expression contribute to the initiation 

of a wave of liberal and refined ideas regarding 
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our country’s problems which will sw'eep over the 
country and overwhelm the forces of reaction on 
one side and wasteful and injurious fancies on 
the other. I have no doubt that given intelligent 
thinking and intensive patriotic efforts on the 
part of us all our motherland will play not an 
insignificant part in moulding the history and 
culture of the world. 


Jai Hind. 
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Mr Chancellor, Mr Pro-Chancellor, Mr Vice- 

Chancellor, Staff and Students and Graduates of the 
year, 

I feel honourei that you should have invited 
me to deliver this Convocation Address - indeed 
the invitation was extended to me more than a 
year ago, but it is only this year that I have been 
able to accept it. 

Although by now I have delivered a large 
number of Convocation Addresses, I like to 
distinguish the address which I am asked 
to delivei from the addresses of eminent people 
outside the world of higher education, because or 
my professional status in that world, as Chairman 
of the University Grants Commission. The 
disadvantage of this situation is that I have to 
strive hard not to repeat myself because of the 
frequent recurrence of convocations amongst the 
forty odd universities of the country. But the 
advantages are such as more than out-weigh the 
disadvantages, the principal advantages being that 
I am able to communicate my thoughts as an 
insider to all the different sectors of the university 

world and, of course, particularly to the graduates 

either passing out of the portals of the University 
or being admitted to the higher stages of 
their university education in the direction of 
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specialization or professional training. A mention 

of the portals of the University reminds me of 
a collection of some addresses of mine, largely 

concerning higher education, but also on a few 
cognate subjects, printed by the University Grants 
Commission as their publication under the title 
‘In the Portals of Indian Universities’. I do not 
know if copies of that book have found their 
way to the University of Jammu and Kashmir and 
its colleges. If they have not I think it might be 
worthwhile for those who feel interested in having 
some idea of what my views are on matters 
regarding higher education to glance through the 
book. 

I recall that I visited the State a little over 
two years ago primarily in connection with my 
official duties as Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission and with special reference to 
the development of the Jammu and Kashmir 
University. During that visit I found it possible 
to smoothen out a number of difficulties that had 
cropped up in regard to the building up of the 
University, particularly the establishment of a 
suitable campus with its appropriate assemblage 
of buildings. I was shown a site placed at the 
disposal of the University by the Sadr-i-Riyasat 
which struck me as among the most impressive 
and beautiful in the world so far as University 
campuses at least are concerned, and I was also 
shown the master plan for the development of 
this site which generally struck me as appropriate. 
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In a meeting which I was enabled to have with 

the authorities, including the Prime Minister of 

the State, it was also possible for us all to agree 

generally on a number of development projects and 

on the relative rough estimates of the cost 

and sharing of the financial burden. It was 

undei stood that the subsequent development of 

the University will proceed generally in accordance 

with the broad plan drawn up as a result of that 
meeting. 

I am glad to observe that during these last two 
years appreciable progress has been made in 
implementing the plan, although I notice from 
the latest report of the affairs of the University 
that some changes in detail and priorities have 
been made on second thoughts of how to meet 
new circumstances not foreseen when the original 
plan was drawn up. It is possible that there has 
been a certain amount of avoidable delay in 
implementing the plan of development for the 
University, but the University Grants Commi¬ 
ssion and 1 are glad to see that development is 
underway, so that if the momentum is now 
kept up, development should get into its stride. 
On behalf of the Commission, I should like to 
assure the University authorities as well as the 

State Government that the Commission is more 

than ready to help forward this process of the 
development of the Jammu & Kashmir University. 

T he State of Jammu & Kashmir has perhaps a 
more difficult furrow to plough than any other 
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State in India because of its geographical position 
-yid because of historical and political factors 
which are well-known. I should like to take 
this opportunity to congratulate all those who 
are responsible for the governance of the State 

at the highest level for having pressed forward 
with the all round development of the State in 
the face of a multitude of difficulties which 
could easily have discouraged and disheartened 
people less determined, less patriotic and less far¬ 
sighted than they. 


I think even a non-political observer cannot 
but help noticing the remarkable progress that 
the State has achieved in the teeth of the most 
trying circumstances, especially in the field of 
education. It is not to be expected that the 
performance of the State would be comparable in 
all respects with that of the more fortunately 
situated States in India at all levels and in all 
•natters. The percentage of the total Plan that 
is likely to be implemented is probably appreciably 
smaller than in these other States. Nevertheless 
the level of implementation reached is remarkable, 
considering all the relevant factors. 

So far as the field of education is concerned 
the State has registered a progress which in 
relative terms is more striking than elsewhere. 
During the ten years of the two Plan Periods 
the percentage of children of 6 to 11 attending 
school has been quadrupled, from 10 to 40, in 
this State, whereas in other States the percentage. 
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which was what it is now in the Jammu & 
Kashmir State today, has been improved by only 
50 per cent. Comparable progress has also been 
achieved in the higher levels of education, that 
is to say, the middle, the secondary and univer¬ 
sity education and there has been a steady increase 
in the number of amenities. Indeed in one 


or two respects the Jammu & Kashmir State 
seems to be wed ahead of some of the more 
advanced States in India, as, for instance, in the 

matter of the percentage of trained teachers in 

primary and secondary schools. I think it is 

permissible to express the hope that by the end 

of the Third Five Year Plan the State will be 

found not to be notably behind the other States 

of India in this most crucial matter of 
education. 


It is a truism to state that education is vital 
both for sustaining a modern democracy and for 
enabling it to undertake systematic measures for 
economic and social development. So far as the 
fostering of democracy is concerned, other States 
m India are not very much more in advance of 
the Jammu & Kashmir State, especially as far 
as the North of the country is concerned The 
literacy percentage in the State is probably not 
very much different from what it is in most of 
the other States in which Hindi is the mother 
tongue, a vast area which because of the percentage 
of the total population it comprises wields 
political power quite disproportionate to the 
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educational advance of the bulk of the population. 
There is a tendency in all this tract for the 
structure of education to be like a narrow-based 
pyramid, with the lower stages of inadequate 
width and the highest stage inclined to be top- 
heavy and likely to aggravate the disparities 
between the minority representing the advanced 
classes and the majority representing the masses. 
It does not need a political scientist to perceive 
that such a situation holds many dangers for 
the sound and harmonious working of a 
parliamentary democracy, and ic is in this sense 

that education at the primary and secondary 
levels assumes a vital importance. 


But apart from the implications of educational 
backwardness in relation to the healthy operation 
of democratic institutions, there is the further and 
more utilitarian question of meeting the ever- 
increasing and diversified needs of a developing 


State in regard to trained academic and professional 
personnel. It is here that this State is at present 
noticeably backward, and it is here, therefore, that 
a great deal of effort and adequate resources would 
have to be concentrated in order that tne State 
may have its own growing pool of properly trained 
academic, scientific and technological personnel. 


In this context I was somewhat disappointed 
at the sketchiness of the annual report brought 
out by the Jammu and Kashmir University. It 
certainly is brief, but here is one 01 the exceptional 
cases where brevity cannot be considered to be 
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the soul of wit. The Report gives very little 
information in regard to several vital problems 
such as wastage or stagnation or the ratio of 
pupils to teachers or even the separate pass 
percentages of affiliated colleges for the various 
public examinations. I suggest to the University 
authorities that they collect representative samples 
of the Annual Reports of Universities in India 
and elaborate their own somewhat sketchy form of 
Report tor future years. It is possible that the 
University Giants Commission might itself take 
some initiative in this matter in order to ensure 
that ror convenience of reference and comparison 
sucn reports are drawn up in a form which could be 
described as a reasonable standard form, although 
it is recognised that any attempt to secure a 
rigidly standard form would be inappropriate in 
view of the diversity of the structures and 
operations of the various universities. 


I am glad to note from the Report that 
although important projects like the construction 
of the library and the opening of four Science 
Departments have had to be postponed to the 
Third Plan Period, the planning for these 
projects has made considerable head-way. The 
creation of additional posts for the growing library 
and the special arrangements for training the 
library supervisory staff in Library Science are 


wise measures, for a fully utilized library is 
very heart of University education. 
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A glance at the Appendix to the Report 
disclosed some disquieting features, such as the 
unduly low percentage of passes in M. A. in 
English and Economics and M. Sc. in Geology. 
The' Intermediate Arts and Science results are 
also not too good, whilst the B. A. and B. Sc. 
results are at the lower end of the range of 
variation between 40 and 60%, usual to Indian 
Universities. The Appendix reveals an astonishing 
variety of Oriental examinations, their total 
number, viz., 18, being nearly twice as large as 
that of regular University examinations, although, 
of course,the numbers involved are small. One 
wonders why Maulvi Fazils, Shastris and Adib 
Fazils have had such a disastrous year, with pass 
percentages between 18.18 and 22.22. 

Seeing that the Jammu and Kashmir University 
has been turning out only a very limited number 
of graduates I presume that the State cannot be 
having the same size of a problem of unemployed 
amongst the educated as the more advanced 
States have in India. I notice that whereas 
for the whole of India in the year 1956-57 
there was one matric for every 1,009 of the 
population, in Jammu and Kashmir there was 
one for every 1700. But, whereas there was 
one B. A. or B. Sc. for every 7000 of the population 
in Jammu and Kashmir it was for every 8000 of 
the population elsewhere. As regards M. A’s and 
M. Sc’s., as against one such for every 30,000 of 
the population Kashmir had one for every 
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3,00,000. It will appear from these figures that 
there is a critical shortage in the State of 
Masters of Arts and Science, which must be 
operating as a severe limiting factor on the 
spread of education at the college level. The 
total number of students undergoing higher educa¬ 
tion in the State is only about a 1,000 per million 
of population as against over 2,000 for India as a 
whole, and of these nearly 2/3rds are Inter Arts 
and Science students. The number of students 
in M. A. and hd. Sc. classes in 1957 was only 54 
and of research students there was none. It is 
manifest therefore that the University has to 
develop considerably before it can make up the 
lee-way and come abreast of the Universities in 
the other parts of India. In this connection I 
am aware that by means of a system of scholarships 
the Jammu and Kashmir Government tries to 
ensure tnat its scholars find places in some of the 
other Universities, but this can at best be 
described as a provisional and probablj 7 partial 
solution of the problem. There is no reason why 
the state should not endeavour to be self-sufficient 
in this very important aspect of development. 

In considering these matters on the Indian scene 
one is apt to take too constricted a view and 
deiive satisiaction from too inadequate a measure 
of progress, not related to India’s place in the 
world. This is happening to-day at all levels of 
national life and even amongst those who are 
responsible for the governance of the country 
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there is a tendency to feel satisfied with whatever 
progress is being' made for tne mere reason that 

it is progress as distinguished from regression. 
What one has to remind oneself painfully from 
time to time is that India lias set herself a task. 


not only in absolute terms but also is relation to 
the ground that it has to cover in order to reduce 
the disparities of affluence and well-being between 
itself and some of the other countries in the 
world. The recorded figures only prove, so far 
as broad measurement is concerned, rhat as against 
the background of a rapidly increasing population 
during the last few years we have ceased to lose 
ground whereas m the couple of decades that 
preceded the advent of independence, India was 
steadily getting poorer. Satisfactory as this 
result is, it is not adequate if India wishes to 
industrialise itself within a measurable period of 
time so as to create a self-generating and self- 


propelled economy. It is in the accomplishment 
of this more precisely defined task that India s 
efforts seem to be both inadequate and ill- 
organised, as well as dependent too much on the 
good-will of friendly foreign nations. 


When one analyses the causes of this failure 

one painfully reaches the conclusion that a great 
deal of our failure in this respect is due to 
unsatisfactory political organisation, not necessarily 
in a schematic way but in the actual operation 
of whatever scheme of political organisation we 
have chosen to adopt. There seems to be a belief 
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that forms of government are all that matter 
and that once they are introduced by the instru¬ 
ment of the Constitution and derived legislation, 
the rest is easy, once the people are exhorted 
to be good, capable and diligent. There is, in 
particular, the tragic belief that the quality of 
bureaucracy can be entirely independent of the 
quality of those who are in the seats of political 
power, which virtually amounts to the denial of 
any organic connection between these two levels 
of administration. To my mind this is the basic 
fallacy that is bedevilling all our efforts to improve 
our lot and is leafing to the accumulation of 
difficulties which may not be perceived as such 
to day but which are nevertheless sure to bring 

our efforts of development to a grinding halt in 
the not too distant future. 


My remarks have no particular reference to 
any State, certainly not to the Jammu & Kashmir 

State, about the operation of the political 
arrangements of which I know very little in 
detail, but I uo not mind urging before every 
one that if any State Government feels dissati- 
fied with its own bureaucracy the first and best 
tiling it should and could do would be to have a 
littie introspection in order to discover if there 
is not any organic connection between that 
failure of the bureaucracy and something that 
needs rectification in the organisation of Govern¬ 
ment in a political sense. 
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In this context, I have no doubt that the 
Chancellor will have drawn the attention of all 
concerned, in his extension lecture on ‘Some 
Impressions of a Visit to the Soviet Union" to 
the breathtaking progress that the Central Asian 
Republics of the U.S.S.R. have made over the last 
thirty years. I find him testifying to this effect in 
his book Varied Rhythms’, “It is obvious”, he says 
whilst describing his visit to Tajikistan, which 
has striking cultural and geographical affinities 
with Kashmir, “that the people of Central Asia 
have made remarkable progress in the last three 
or four decades. I was told that illiteracy had 

been completely eradicated and that there was 
full employment. Before the revolution there 
was no institute of higher learning in Tajikistan. 
Now, with a population of twenty lakhs, there 
were seven institutes of higher learning with 


eighteen thousand students”-incidentally a propor¬ 
tion of 9,000 to a million against 1,000 to a 
million in Jammu <Sc Kashmir. Independent and 
more elaborate evidence is to be had in an 


article of Guner Myrdal’s in which it is stated 
that these Central Asian Republics have so 
far outstripped countries in South & South East 
Asia that comparison of their advance can be 
made meaningfully only with the countries of 
Europe. We are probably right in claiming that 
it is not wise for us to follow the political 


arrangements which promoted this remarkable 
progress in Central Asia. But, surely, it is our 
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duty to ensure that the political system that we 
have elected to operate is not too markedly ineffici¬ 
ent in comparison. 

Those who are on the verge of fully responsible 
citizenship, graduates of the year, have a vital 
stake in this argument. It is possible that 
university students in India will not be able to 
set the Ganges, Jamna or Jhelum on fire and do 
anything portentous in order to improve the 
existing somewhat pedestrian performance of the 
country, but they will fail even as citizens if they 
do not recognize the main aspects of the situation 
and pledge themselves to developing their own 
capacities to the maximum possible extent in order 
to better the current performance of their elders. 

This involves not only intellectual attainments, 
but also a strong motivation, well-anchored to an 
exalted sense of social values and a minimal set 
of ideals and principles, not open to compromise 
or subject to expediency. 

It is only in this sense and to this noble 
purpose that I offer you my felicitation on the 
success achieved so far, and my best wishes for 
still greater successes either in life or in the 
further stages of higher education still to be 

completed before entering upon the roles you are 
destined to play in life. 


Broca's Artistic Press, Srinagar. 
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am grateful to the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor for giving me this opportunity to 
with you on this important and auspicious 
occasion. This University is fortunate in having 
as. its Chancellor a young yet scholarly peison 

with all the ardours of youth and the insight of 

wisdom in him, and as Vice-Chancellors, one after 
the other, a constellation of distinguished persons 
rare and varied experiences and of mellowed 

understanding. 

2 . The principal attraction of this University 

lies not just in its beautiful surroundings, the 
scenic splendour of its setting, or in its arreting 
architecture but tn its geographic and cultural 
location. Around you beat the waves of different 
cm isations and ways' of life. Not only is your 
State a meeting place, a melting pot, of three 

thetb'' St " ndS ' ° £ CUltUre ' Cl ° seiy as s°«ated with 

>ou t t:dfiT religi ° nSOfthe W ° dd ' but -round 

ng you, are the various challenging 
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ideologies of our times. The ancient and the 
modern, the secular and the sacra], the reformist 
and the revolutionary—these winds blow round 
you and offer you an enviable eyrie for study. 
This University has the opportunity, nay, destiny, 
of being a nursery of new ideas and a laboratory of 
cxciring experience.. 

3. Geographically your University is, as it 
were, at the crown of India. Intellectually, all the 
possibilities of being so ensconced exist in and 
around you. We are entitled to expect from you 
challenging thoughts, creative social formulations 
and cultural mutations. 

4. In the times in which we live assurances 
and certainties of the past are crumbling. New 
dimensions open, and, in every direction, economic, 
social, cultural, changes and continuing develop¬ 
ments assert themselves. If we are not to be lost 
in the vortex of change, if there is to be, as there 
needs to be, a sense of direction and of purpose, it 
is necessary to intellectualise our problems. Over 
twenty-five centuries back Lord Buddha said, “As 
you think, so you become”. Always the course has 
first to be conceived and charted in the realm of 
thought, that is intellectually, before it gets applied 
in daily life. Poor countries, like ours, are sup¬ 
posed to be working for the “developmental take¬ 
off”, whereby they cease to remain grounded in 
stagnation, and become air-borne, like the dynamic 
nations of the world. To achieve that take-off it 
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is, however, first necessary to accomplish the 
“intellectual take-off \ 


5. The tremendous role and responsibility of 
our Universities, not any one of them but of all of 
them as an ensemble , lie in their ability to achieve 
the imperative intellectualisation of our problems. 
This ensuring of the intellectual take-off before 
the actual economic take-off is realised is crucial to 
our growth. The Universities for this purpose, if 
for no other reason, have to be intellectually alert, 
socially non-conformist and at once critical and 
creative. They patently determine the pace and 
process of our transformation. 


6. Prof. Wilfred C. Smith recently pointed out 
that the modernisation of societies, like ours, 
involves what he called “awareness plus technology”. 
The fundamental changes in the world are being 
ushered in by the progress of science and its appli¬ 
cation to life through technology. Societies that 
have a great backlog of science and technology to 
clear have first to understand the advances, dis¬ 
seminate that understanding widely among the 
people and also master the technical details. 
Technology cannot serve as a preserve of the elite 

it has to be brought to the people; then alone it 

yields bountiful results. It can be so accepted only 
when it is widely understood. The Universities 
with, varied disciplines and faculties, are in a 
position to both comprehend and further techno- 
ogical changes and spread the awareness around. 
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The Universities thus become the generators and 

transmitters of the fundamental revolution of our 
times. 

7. As young men and women with University 
education behind you, you are at once engaged in 
exploring advancing frontiers of knowledge and 
absorbing the insights gained into inherited cul¬ 
tures- You in this enchanting valley, as we in the 
rest of India, are heirs to proud and varied cultures. 
Culture has a certain relationship with religious 
practices and philosophy, with languages, with 
social habits and levels of economic endeavour. 
Living cultures inhere something universal, per¬ 
haps eternal too, and something which is special, 
peculiar to religion, language, historical memories, 
and other characteristics of the people concerned. 
Seized by revolutionary changes, as we are now, 
culture tends to enlarge and emphasise the univer¬ 
sal aspects in it and to deflate the special charac¬ 
teristics. When frontiers of knowledge advance, 
when distances and differences shrink, local 
peculiarities, howsoever important, begin to yield 
place to emerging convergences, to unfolding 
universalities. Universities, obviously are best 
equipped to work out the implications. 

8. A new universal of modern times, is what 
Max Weber called, a “rational attitude’’. Prof. 
Raymond Aron recently offered penetrating gloss 
on the Weberian theme. He writes, 

“Quantitative rationalisation involves a new 
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a Pproach to the past and the future. The 

past, as such, is no longer respectable or 

sacred. The future is no longer looked 

upon as a repetition of what has gone be- 

tore or as something inescapable. Tradition 

is no longer enough to ratify authority or 
• • # ^ 

institutions and, encouraged by success, 
men are determined to work out in advance 
those quantitative factors determining 
their future, such as the size of a given 

population, the resources at its disposal, 
and its living standards”. 

We dare to plan, we have faith in shaping our 

future, because we have felt the force of “quanti¬ 
tative rationalisation”. 

9. When authority ceases to be sacred, and 
traditions cease to be decisive, men do not neces¬ 
sarily become rootless and purposeless. They turn 
to the light of reason. They apply science and 
scientific spirit to the use of natural resources. 
The unquestioned characteristics of our times are : 
first, application of more scientific knowledge than 
in the past ; secondly, our scientific knowledge is 
more exact than in the past ; and thirdly, scientific 
knowledge is advancing more and more rapidly if 
for no other reason than that the number of 
scientists is increasing fast, as you, young scien¬ 
tists, can testify. The result is the emergence of 
the rationality of means, that is treating facts as 
significant, and seeking to understand and alter 
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them rather than distorting them to suit precon¬ 
ceived notions. It is, therefore, suggested that to 
modernise a society is to expand the areas of action. 

10. When a country is caught in, or where the 
people seek, rapid social change, it either embraces 
totalitarianism or gets involved in a process of 
modernisation, pluralism and secularisation. Where 
it refuses to impose an all-comprehensive dogma 
upon itself, a state that is at once universal and 
limited emerges. As Prof. R. M. Maclver puts it, 
the State is “universil because its laws ( are ) 
binding on all within its territory, limited because 
its laws ( do ) not regulate all human interests”. 

11. In India, we have chosen such a path. 
Not the laws only but certain outlook too has to 
have universal validity, that is binding on all ; on 
the other side, a great part of life and culture is 
left free, and therefore varied. While our plans 
and laws seek to guide us in a certain direction of 
social and economic change, of diversified produc¬ 
tion and improved levels of living, we refuse to com¬ 
mit our society as a whole, to any particular view of 
the nature of the universe and the place of man in it- 
Rationality of means and reverence for facts make 
it incumbent to leave the realm of philosophical 
and metaphysical speculation outside the scope of 
secular efforts. The domain of life demarcated for 
quantitative rationalisation is surveyed and shaped 
in great details. The domain outside it is beyond the 
grasp of the intellectual tools and techniques of the 

scientists and rationalists. 
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12. The architects of free India have sought to 
open up a new vein of political theory, based on 
human rights and needs, and the innate dignity of 
a society that is working for common public 
objectives while cherishing differences in private 
aspects of life. It is possible for the young gene¬ 
ration to extract out of this vein rich ores in the 
future. Our society is not, and cannot be, a wholly 
homogeneous society. It has always prided itself 
on its basic tolerance. Tolerance and heterogeneity 
can also result from social indifference, or exclu¬ 
siveness among social segments. Such segmentation, 
based on apathy or antipathy, and modernisation, 
demanding deep involvements, cannot go together. 
Hetetogeneity can be enriching only in so far as it 
is sustained within a generally accepted frame work 
of objectives and efforts. We are committed to 
change, to transformation, to a community of out¬ 
look and endeavour. That is the purpose of our 

Constitution, with its Directive Principles and 
Fundamental Rights, and of our economic Plans 
and educational advances. Only a shared vision 
and its discipline will ensure the enjoyment of the 
varied rights given to us. 

13. I agree with Mr. D. L. Munby when he 
says in his book. The Idea of a Secular Society, that 

a secular society is a society without official 
images”, but I cannot go along with him when he 
concludes that such a society has “no common 
aims . It has to have a direction and purpose. In 
our State, and under our Constitution, Parliament is 
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supreme and it is authorised to shape, according to 
the purposes and policies accepted, our social life 
and structure. This supremacy is, however, con¬ 
trolled by periodical references, through General 
Elections, to the will of the people. If our society 
has any image it is that of an open society moving 
towards clearly discerned frontiers. There is no 
contradiction in envisaging an open society with an 
objective. Likewise, one has to think of equality as 
accompanied, in Daniel Jenkins’ title of a book, 
with excellence”, that is, where equality is viewed 
as providing opportunity and assistance to each 
man to acquire his peculiar excellence. Equality is 
not just levelling down to a common denominator 
but the emergence of a spectrum of differences that 
are not shot through with contradictions and 
polarisation. A growing society tries continually 
to enlarge opportunities for all, and respecting all 
men it continually breaks down barriers that hold 
them back. 

14. The various developmental and transfor¬ 
ming forces such as industrialisation, urbanisation, 
population explosion, rising expectations, that have 
captured us, require a coordination of our disorder¬ 
ly emotions into a focus. We are involved in a 
new situation, the mass of the people may not be 
fully aware of it, but we who are trained in the 
universities not only recognise the changes and their 
pressures but work for them and seek to endow 
them with meaning and direction. The changing 
,of social structure needs a related complex of ideas. 
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a set of meaningful symbols, which would enable 

the ancient, traditional social order to absorb new 

pressures and possibilities without breaking down, 

that is by appropriately adjusting and altering 
itself. 


. 15 - The responsibility that the intellectual 
elite corps that emerge out of the universities year 
after year cannot shake off is of clarifying the 
objectives of change, that is raising the social 
sights and indicating fresh horizons as also of 
imparting to the social structure a capacity to 
respond to and assimilate changes. In the times 
in w ich we live, in the gathering twilight of the 

twentieth century, we have no escape from be¬ 
coming the “carriers of revolution”. 

- 16 , Y " U J came to th <= University, and the years 
of academic discipline have sharpened that feeling 

because you were no longer satisfied with the 

tradmonal values and the traditional rewards in 

of lean “ J eaVe the P oltaIs of this institution 

rung with new values and expectations. If 

they ate well-defined, you will not expect the 

society to be easily responsive to your urges. That 

1= a parasitic approach to the revolution. The 

society scapadr, to respond to your expectation: 

and ambitions itself has to be created. If it already 

existed outs would not be a backward society or an 

under-developed economy. To be the beneficiaries 

of change and progress one has to enlist in the 
aliens that work for them. Frustration comes 
from wanting to reap when the season is of sowing. 
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Golden harvests await your mature years if your 
youth will be a saga of discipline, dedicated efforts 
at transforming the society. When I was young 
we had a similar challenge in the political realm 
and we worked for the freedom of the sub-continent. 
Today, you have the challenge of social transfor¬ 
mation, the achievement of economic and social 
freedom through the absorption of a new tech¬ 
nology and the evolution of a new culture. The 
future possibilities, nay the very existence of our 
nation depend upon your success in this venture. 

17. The new culture will necessarily emphasise 
the claims of modernity over those of traditions 
and exclusiveness. The new culture makes us 
more cosmopolitan, that is capable of understand¬ 
ing and responding to wider loyalties, than our 
fore-fathers were accustomed to. Caste, com¬ 
munity, region, language, religion—each one of 
them contributes a part of one’s personality but 
they do not exhaust it. There are the new 
elements, broadly called modernist and rational, 
scientific and humanist, that propel us, at least the 
university-trained, towards a new fraternity. We 
achieve it not by snapping our conventional loyal¬ 
ties, but by enriching them and orchestrating them 
in a manner suited to the needs of our times. 

18. In the making cf that new man, in the 
articulation of the new culture, in the emergence 
of a new corps with its distinctive esprit I hope 
you will make your unique contribution. 
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Y Ch , anCCll ° r ’ Mt - Vice-Chancellor, Graduates of the 
Friend^ etS repreSCnticg the Senate and the Syndicates and 

r , ThC ^r ity ° f JammU 3nd Kashmir came into being in 

n iLT F T 7 aSS ° dation With * carted the next year 
10 1949 For the last 18 years I have had the privilege of 

ofreaj '^ocellor ,of this University, and it has been a matter 

satisfaction for me to see the manner in which this 

yearlTId th Sleadily , Pr ° grCSSCd ‘ Durin S 8 of these 18 
years I had the privilege of working with your present 

Chancellor, who was at that time honorary Vice-Chancellor of 

at that n, rime ty to a ? 1 ^ V " y important ste P s were taken 

Kashm ir n ^ Pr ° per fouodations of the Jammu and 

unverv r rS l ty ‘ The P f °g reSs of this University speeded 

of having two Divisions, one in Jammu and the other " 
nnagar. The result of this has been that integrated devel 

zzgrztr cdu “ tion has ,akcn piace b ° ,h h ' r ' 

“r-*~ zrzjz r and 

be chLeL“: f a r e r^ a ; al ti h 1 may no ,m - 

welfare and progress will always „ oa £ d “ P ” ,,ere!t in 

It is the well-tried tradition that Convocation nrlri 
written and printed, and I have also inT^ 11 . addresses are 

delivered during the last few years strictlv 

practice. This time I am afra L T 7 \ adhered this 

liberty of speaking . ’ have had to take the 

P g extempore because your Vice-Chancellor 


requested me at very short notice and I was extremely busy. 
But I feel that as this is my home University and my home 
town, I would be forgiven if I spoke to you somewhat more 
informally than is usually done on such occasions. 

• • 

I would like to share with the audience, and particularly 
with those of you who have graduated this year, some thoughts 
on the future of our great country and of the special role that 
our youth must play in moulding this future. I think it is 
very necessary that the intelligentsia, the educated youth, 
should have a clear picture of what they wish their country 
should be, instead of drifting aimlessly. It is 20 years since 
we became independent, and this is a good time to look back 
and take stock of what has been done, what has been undone 
and what has been misdone over these last two decades. Even 
more important than this post-mortem, however, is to try and 
project our minds forward for the next UO years and to try 
and see what sort of India it is that we would 
like to have in 1987 so that our energies are pin-pointed to¬ 
wards the realisation of that dream. Therefore, I would like 
to analyse this afternoon some of the components of the hew 
India that we are seeking to build. 

To my mind the first essential component is the unity of 
the nation, because without unity no advance is possible and 
no progress can be made. We live in a vast and varied country 
with immense diversities in language, religion, customs and 
so on. Nevertheless there is this golden framework, as it were, 
of unity which has existed in India for thousands of years. 
This framework has got to be strengthend. Unity does not 
mean uniformity. In a vast federal country like ours it is 
essential that the various units that comprise thi9 nation 
should enjoy rights and a fair share in power. Therefore, 1 
am not one of those who lament recent developments. In 
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| India we find now multiplicity, of political parties, and as a 

f political scientist I would say that a healthy federalism is the 

best guarantee for the unity of India because merely trying to 

bring about a rigid monolithic uniformity will not work in a 

country which is inhabited by one-seventh of the human race. 

We must gladly and willingly accept the fact that uniformity is 

neither possible nor desirable, and we must take advantage of 

the multiplicity that we have in our country to build real unity 
in diversity. J 
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The second important feature is our democracy. As you 
now, before the recent general elections many people in this 
country, and more particularly some of our friends abroad, were 
predicting that democracy in India was on the verge of 
collapse. There were long articles in newspapers that democ¬ 
racy was not suited to the Asian climate, that it is a European 

and 6 ° P , ment ,. 3nd that AsianS WCre DOt ca P able Psychologically 
d politically of taking advantage of democratic processes. 

There were predictions that this was going to be the end of 

democr Indi Yo „ ^ ^ ‘£ 

L „ s Z clcctions has really beM a »*£■» 

think t “'“ “ d P ° mayal of i- action. I do not 

food. , y C0Un ' ry ” Asia ia which » change of such 
fundamental nature has taken p,ace in such a peaceful man “e r 

hope th“ m d'emoa ““'h “ be proud ' and »' should 

years t cte H«e ' rad “ i0nS • ™" ^ S ‘™e' h “ d “ ** 
have got t„ nimu „ !' ea ‘° 11 ,s lm P or, “< <° stress that we 

« the anti,hesHf de Cy caref ““ y - Violence of any kind 
power and ability to ecause democracy means the 

Violence, therefore of» w "?"'' by P ' a “ fu > methods - 

wed; not only violence * ,n any form is “ be esche- 

Violence, for examole “c 110 " bl “ in ,b °“Sht als »- 

lion which seems ^ rccent cuIt of character assassina- 

seems to be growing i„ th i s country is , v „ y 
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unfortunate and unhealthy type of violence. If we are building 

up a really democratic country we have to see that all such 

tendencies are curbed and that true democracy flourishes 
in Inida. 

The third aspect is the importance of continuing social 
emancipation. There are ancient evils in this country, such* 
as the evil of untouchability. It has been largely removed, but 
it must be eradicated root and branch. There are new 
evils also, born inevitably of the impact of science and 
technology on a traditional society, of the break-up of the joint 
family system and increasing urbanisation. New problems face 
us today like alcoholism, juvenile delinquency and corruption 
at various levels in our society. It is essential that these are 
met firmly and boldly, and I think the younger generation has 
a special role to play in this sphere. It is not merely enough 
for us to pass social legislation. A great deal of social legisla¬ 
tion has been passed in this country over the last twenty years, 
but it seems to me that the zeal for social reform some-how has 
evaporated. I recall when I was doing a little work on the 
early national movement in India I found that it was social reform 
that gave the initial impetus to our national movement. At the 
turn of the century, in fact right from Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
down to Gandhiji, you have a whole spectrum of people for 
whom social reform and social emancipation were more import¬ 
ant than politics. Today the tendency is to leave social 
reform mainly to the legislators, and to feel that just because a 
bill has been passed all that is necessary has been done and 
there is nothing more that the citizen has to do. My personal 
view is that this is a misguided idea, and we must try 
somehow to revive among our younger generation a zeal for 
continuing social reform and social emancipation. 

There are multiple problems of economic development, of a 
break-through in the poverty barrier that surround us. It is 


hardly necessary for me to dwell on the details on this. You 

311 know that the position regarding food is extremely difficult 

an is 1 e y to get more difficult in the months to come Unless 

ZurT S •,. ab r t • 3 bieak - throu S h in the field of agriculture, our 
future will be jeopardized. We must have a reverse break- 

ough in our population growth and bring it down. Then 
inJ e 1S lnduStnahsallon - ° ur younger intellectuals must get 

ZTrT V mV r° 1Ved ^ m ° dern managerial techniques. We 
>n the age of science and technology and it is the young 

a nage r and technocrat who wi] , reaJJy ^ ^ 

both withinTheG **“* ^ 11 * extremel y important, 

new systems of a ° d ° Utside the Government, that 

are infr H / administratl ° n and new methods of management 

7a r ° the ; WiSe We get 50 b0 ^ ed do - in procedu- 

reLh the7 *7 progres# is Sl ° W and We arc not able to 
take off. ^ W ° Ur eCOn ° mic experiment can really 

coumry 3 ^ 111 ^ IO a11 ’ thCSe faCt ° rS ’ 0f course * we wish our 
a small country We 'h 1Dt " national s P hcre - India is not 
seventh of the h ^ Wlthm ° Ur boundaries fnlly one- 
can,: rkf r sat bU ar o n f “*•*«*". «* only status we 
and population has h grCat A with ^ size 

as a nation at all (7 g0t *!* gre3t ° r k wil1 ccase *o exist 
depend anon r greatness ln the international sphere will 

p^rsrr ; i,hi ° our b °“ da ^. - « 

alkm acts Th" P '° d Up0n how the 

entire m nkind wffit “ T '***' ^ 3,006 but before 

eros,road s Gnc 7d ^ V** at 3 

weapons, the other to C 7 P ^ destruction Wlt h nuclear 
We have to eradicate UnpreCedented P r ogress and prosperity, 
from the face of this 7^’ ,gn ° rance and disease 

whether maa can su ‘ PW ° nly remains to be seen 

him to take right t • m ° n UP those reserve s which will enable 

right turning at the right time. 
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It is the younger generation in the world today, not only in 
India, which has to make the crucial choice. This choice will 
be taken within the next 20 years. The role of youth is 
therefore absolutely crucial in our country which is emerging 
after centuries of servitude to foreign rule with the dead weight 
of tradition upon our back. We are seeking a break-through, 
but this will become absolutely impossible unless younger 
people are actively committed because the youth of the nation 
is the fountain-head of idealism. It is the very basis of dynam¬ 
ism without which nations cannot go forward. Before the 
youth of a nation can really help in this break-through, however 
it has to equip itself. You must make youself worthy of being 
able to serve the nation at this juncture. I would like to stress 
that merely a desire to serve is not enough. There must be 
the capacity and ability to serve effectively. 

I would like to address my concluding remarks particularly 
to the Graduates of the Year who today are passing through the 
portals of this University into the wider world. You must equip 
yourself in every way possible for the service of the nation. 
Firstly you have got to equip yourself physically. Swami 
Vivekananda said half a century ago that we need youth with 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel, and what he said then is 
even more true today. You must be strong physically. Not 
only that, you must learn discipline and team work. Individual 
strength, howsoever impressive, is never enough to achieve the 
desired results. People working together in a team can work 
wonders. Japan and Germany after the Second World 
War were completely shattered and ruined, but due largely to 
discipline and hard-work they are today among the most 
prosperous nations of the world. You must therefore equip 
yourself in the physical sphere and imbibe the spirit of 

disciplined work. 
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Secondly, there is the intellectual sphere. We live in an 
age of science and technology which has become increasingly 
sophisticated, and we can no longer afford the luxury of 
ine locrity. Those of you who had the privilege of going 
through a course of advanced study must realise that you, in 
a way, form an elite. There are millions of people in this 
country who do not get occasion even to go through high school 
studies. Therefore those of you who are in colleges and 
universities must take full advantage of this intellectual training 
at a formative stage of your career. For students to get involved 
in active politics is not really desirable, because thereby they 
deviate from their studies and lose valuable years which they 
will never get again. In the intellectual sphere, therefore, you 

bet, ^ mP u yOUrSelVeS in CVery Way 0 ^rwise you will fall 

behind in this rapidly changing nuclear age. 

reaiw 11 ®? 1 ^ i§ the Sphere of “orality, and I am not 

this termT 118 ^ t0 th * m ° re conve ntional meaning of 

fundamental vales We "J™™ 01 t0 idealism and ‘"tain 

commifmp , f f b eommitment. This lack of basic 

direction in the 1 ^ ° f ldealism and lack of a sense of 

who have to re d a* 1 '™ u* * Wh ° le ' 11 * the youn S er People 

upon which our ?' 6 . 6 ' 11561 ''' 8 t0 the fundame ntal idealism 
P n which our nation is based if India is to go forward. 

toentoUoli* oTh ^ thC • $PiritUal SphCre Whkh 1 feel is funda ‘ 

really differentiates ^ * **“ dimension which 

upon this earth I do ^ ° ther f ° rmS ° f life 

philosophical discourse but I M 1S ° CCasion ^ go into a 
and universities must trv j ° j ^ those ° f y ° U in c °H e ges 

This will stand you in gol ladwheT length 

ln your future lives. serving the nation and 
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This, therefore, is the message that I would like to leave 
with you this afternoon. On the one hand you must have a 
clear and glowing image of the India you wish to build in the 
next twenty years and, on the other, you must have an equally 
clear and unwavering commitment to that future and an un¬ 
wavering determination to equip yourselves in every possible 
way to fulfil that commitment. This is my message to you, and 

with this message go my very best wishes for your future 
success. 
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